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Art. I. — Arundines Cami, sive Musarum Cantabrigien- 
sium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque edidit Henricus 
Drury, A. M. Cantabrigiae. 1841. 8vo. pp. 261. 

This is not only one of the handsomest, but one of the 
most entertaining volumes that we have lately received from 
England. Among the contributors to its pages are some of 
the best scholars of the old University of Cambridge. It 
consists of Greek and Latin translations, chiefly from the 
English poets, most of which are executed with much classi- 
cal elegance. Many of them are humorous trifles, but the 
whole collection shows the exquisite skill possessed by mem- 
bers of the University in composition in the two principal lan- 
guages of antiquity. The nicety and accuracy of English 
scholarship have always been famous ; its comprehensiveness 
less so. A very exact verbal knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
and especially of the laws of metrical composition, has been 
considered indispensable to the education of an English gen- 
tleman. Hence we have seen eminent professional men fill- 
ing up the intervals of their daily occupations by writing 
Latin and Greek verses, or translating into those tongues fa- 
vorite passages from English authors. Illustrious statesmen 
console themselves under defeat, or speed the hours of re- 
tirement from political life, by constructing hexameters and 
pentameters. At the schools, boys are most laboriously 
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trained in this discipline ; prizes and honors are obtained by 
it at the University ; and the high places of the church are 
brilliant objects in the scholar's perspective, the steps to which 
are trochees, spondees, and anapaests. Classical learning is 
thus preeminently esteemed in England. But it has rarely 
taken the comprehensive range over all the fields of antiqua- 
rian research, for which German scholarship, since the days 
of Wolf and Heyne, has been distinguished. The philol- 
ogists of England have been too much inclined to spend their 
strength on minute points, and the mechanical structure of 
sentences and verses. 

Mr. Porson was a striking example, both of the excellen- 
ces and defects of his learned countrymen. His knowledge 
was profound, and ever ready to his hand. He had a mem- 
ory that grasped every thing within its reach, and let nothing 
go. But he failed to enter as deeply as his German rivals 
into the poetical spirit of the great works he criticized, 
and contented himself with acute investigations of words 
and feet. He had at his command the mechanical princi- 
ples of metrical structure, but failed to master the higher 
laws of rhythm. In his famous preface to Hecuba, he laid 
down a series of metrical rules, which were drawn from 
a limited number of examples ; but it frequently happened, 
that a dogged line of iEschylus or Sophocles contradicted 
the canon point-blank. Porson and his school got over 
such difficulties by altering the line, and not the canon ; as if 
the old poets never wrote without having a complicated sys- 
tem of prosodiacal rules at their fingers' ends, like the can- 
didate hammering out his Sapphics for a college prize. And 
when Hermann, the greatest philologist and metrician of 
modern times, in his preface to Hecuba, pointed out, with 
many compliments to the learned Englishman, the limited 
and exclusive character of his system, and demonstrated its 
errors beyond any reasonable cavil or question, the gruff 
Professor replied with a doggrel version of a Greek Epigram, 
by an Etonian. The epigram is an imitation of these lines 
of Phocylides ; 

Kal rode tywxvXiStoy' Aiqioi xaxoi' ov% o fxiv, og 8' ov' 
Ildrtsg, nhr\v JIgoxXi'ovg ' xal HgoxXiijg Aigiog. 

It runs thus ; 

Nij'idsg iars (ihgcw, w Ttvxovtg ' ovx 6 [itr, bg d' ov ' 

Ilavrsg, nXtjV Egnavvog ' o d' " Egjxavvog oq>6dga Tsvxtov. 
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And is thus elegantly rendered by Porson ; 

"The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in five score 
But ninety -five more; 
All, save only Hermann ; 
And Hermann 's a German." 

Those who know the comparative value of the services 
rendered to Greek studies by the English and the German 
scholars, have long smiled at the harmless vanity of the Pro- 
fessor and his metrical disciples. Hermann's investigations 
have entirely set aside the principles of the English school ; 
and, though many of his refined details have been rejected, 
still he is to be regarded as the great teacher of the laws of 
metre and rhythm. 

The effects of this careful classical training on the minds 
of English scholars and statesmen are sufficiently obvious. 
Their writings and their spoken eloquence are marked by a 
degree of simple, manly taste, which is nowhere else to be 
found, except in the literature of the ancients. The English 
language is used by them with a neatness, propriety, exact- 
ness, and force, to which " the cheap extemporaneous rant " 
of most American legislators is a perfect stranger. And, 
above all, they have the art, — so utterly unknown to nine 
tenths of the "thrilling," "irresistible," "overwhelming" 
orators in our republic, — of stopping when they have done. 
They know how to find the point in question, and keep to 
it ; they are clear, vigorous, and logical. We do not mean 
to say, that they owe all this to their early skill in hexame- 
ters and pentameters. We know well, that a Latin or 
Greek prize man is not, of necessity, a master of that "harp 
of thousand strings," the English language. A man may be 
able to put together faultlessly Greek and Latin verses, who 
cannot write a page in his mother tongue, without being 
laughed at ; and a man may, like Franklin, acquire by labo- 
rious practice a correct and elegant English style without the 
smallest assistance from Greek and Latin masters. But 
single examples prove nothing either way. The habits of 
mind acquired by studying accurately the elegancies of two 
such instruments of thought, as the languages of Greece and 
Rome ; that nice discrimination, which is for ever called in- 
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to exercise ; the constant comparisons and selections, which 
the mind is compelled to make, especially in composition in 
those languages, cannot fail to prove eminently favorable to 
correct thinking and writing when the same powers are wield- 
ing another instrument, though so widely different from them 
as the Englishman's mother tongue. 

It is true, on the other hand, that persons of no great in- 
tellectual powers have sometimes been remarkable for their 
skill in writing the dead languages. Men without the small- 
est spark of poetical genius have figured as brilliant authors 
of elegies, Sapphics, and so on, and received the applauses 
of listening senatus academici. And, from the very nature 
of the case, in such exercises the language must be an ob- 
ject of primary care, as a thing almost independent of the 
sentiment and thought. It would be difficult to find, proba- 
bly, in productions of this sort by the most illustrious poets, 
many evidences of that creative genius which their native 
writings display. The " Africa" of Petrarch and the Latin 
poems of Milton at once occur as illustrations of this remark. 
Every original genius is bound, by cords he cannot break, 
to his mother tongue. Its words and forms of expression 
are intertwined with the very fibres of his intellectual being. 
His most subtile and peculiar associations, every thought 
that marks him as a distinct and self-dependent mind, is in- 
dissolubly interwoven with the tissue of the language he lisped 
in his infancy. Before he can freely use a foreign and dead 
language, he must take from his thoughts all that individual- 
izes them ; he must reduce his conceptions to their simplest 
form ; in short, he must attempt to say only what every- 
body else may say with equal propriety. 

Another consideration ought also to be taken into the ac- 
count. Labor as we may upon the ancient languages, we 
cannot approach the style of the great masters. We should 
not like to submit a modern Sapphic to Sappho. We can 
imagine the smile of ridicule, that would pass over the lovely 
Lesbian's lips, as she read the faultless lines even of a Valen- 
tine Blomfield, with their perfectly adjusted trochees, spon- 
dees, and dactyles, and their unimpeachable iEolicisms. The 
most Ciceronian Latin of modern times would, it is likely, 
fall harshly on the ears of Cicero. Still the effort to imi- 
tate those great teachers of thought and style cannot be made 
without gaining a clearer perception of their beauties, and of 
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the profound principles on which their works are formed. A 
close investigation of the harmonies of style naturally prepares 
the mind to open itself to the deeper harmonies of thought. 
And the more carefully this is done, the nearer and more dis- 
tinct will be the student's view of the transcendent excellences 
of those works, which the world has for many centuries united 
in admiring. We cannot write Greek prose like Xenophon, 
or poetry like Homer ; but, by the scrutinizing study of the 
exquisite structure of their language implied in attempting to 
imitate them, we come to understand them better and feel 
their beauties more sensibly. The judgment is exercised, the 
taste refined, and knowledge increased. We make the great 
authors of antiquity our own, and we attain a sense of literary 
beauty, which no other productions perhaps would have be- 
stowed upon us. Not that we can ever relish the epics of 
Homer or the tragedies of Sophocles, like an ancient Greek. 
There is a skill in the native ear, that passes the comprehen- 
sion of the duller organ of the foreign critic. A thousand 
readings of the Antigone will not bring to the perception of 
the closet scholar in modern times, all the delicate graces of 
its style, which every person in an Attic audience of thirty 
thousand men caught, the- instant the actor's voice struck up- 
on his senses. Many idiomatic arrangements of words, a 
thousand nameless touches of the master's native hand, on 
which, to a great extent, the mysterious effects of poetical 
works depend, must pass unheeded by the profoundest schol- 
ar's mind. Conjectural emendations by the ablest philologist 
are much more likely to mar than mend an exquisite original. 
Changing the order of a phrase, or the place of a word, or 
substituting one minute particle for another, may break a 
charm, which held enthralled the passions of listening thou- 
sands. How many flowers of grace in the Odes of Horace 
withered, for a time at least, under the rude touch of Bent- 
ley's daring hand. And perhaps we should never have known 
what the trouble with them was, had he not tried the same 
wanton treatment upon the "Paradise Lost" of Milton. 
Then, indeed, men saw the folly of trusting to modern skill, 
to restore the faded or injured beauties of an antique original. 
But we have wandered a little from our subject. Classi- 
cal studies, if pursued with proper views, are unquestionably 
the best means to train the manly mind to habits of accuracy 
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and of patient labor. They form the taste with greater cer- 
tainty and to greater purity, than any other studies ; and com- 
position in the classical languages, both in prose and verse, is 
a most important means towards the full accomplishment of all 
the useful results to which these studies are capable of lead- 
ing ; not, as may well be supposed from what we have said 
above, with any prospect of rivalling the ancients in their 
own arts, or of acquiring a Greek or Latin style that would 
not strike a Greek or Roman as insufferably stiff and awk- 
ward, but to exercise the judgment and the taste, and to 
learn to comprehend more completely the mighty genius of 
antiquity. 

To our shame it must be confessed, that classical studies 
have been pursued in the United States with little compara- 
tive success. We have individual scholars among us of dis- 
tinguished acquisitions ; men who stand upon a level with the 
best scholars of Europe. A steady progress is making to- 
wards a better state of things in this respect. Schools are 
improving, books are multiplying, and college courses are 
becoming more complete. But we fear the great body of 
what are humorously called our educated men would make 
but a poor figure at present by the side of the correspond- 
ing classes in the other great civilized nations. We have no 
fear, however, that the defects in our hurried systems of pub- 
lic education will not in time work out their own remedy. 

We have no idea, that American gentlemen will submit 
for ever to the imputation of inferiority in those intellectual 
accomplishments from which life borrows its grace and lus- 
tre ; or that they will consent to stand apart from those beau- 
tiful associations of scholarship, drawn from the common 
sources of ancient letters, which bind together the cultivated 
minds of all the European races into an intellectual brother- 
hood. But many of the prevailing vices of our society might 
be corrected more speedily than seems likely at present. 
Why should our young men be in such a hurry as they uni- 
versally are, to rush into the business and professions of life ? 
Why should they not be content to pass two or three more 
years in filling their minds with the treasures of elegant litera- 
ture ; with classical learning beyond the superficial courses 
of most American colleges ; with historical reading, and 
moral and intellectual philosophy ? No satisfactory reason 
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certainly can be assigned, except the temptations in the 
shape of rapidly accumulating wealth, or early notoriety, — 
those two monstrous cheats, those pernicious dreams, — 
ovloi ovciQot, — which lead astray so early into paths of toil 
and peril, the best intellects of the republic. 

It requires only a sound public opinion to set this matter 
right ; and a sound public opinion can only spring from a 
right example set by the few who see and feel the wants of 
the country, and, seeing, dare to do what they can to supply 
them. The best educated men ought to look to the condi- 
tion of our classical schools, and take care that their defects 
are not allowed to pass unscrutinized. We have some schools 
that would do honor to any country. The Boston Latin 
School, — raised to great eminence by a succession of able 
teachers, — has done more than any other institution of its kind 
in the country, to cherish among the young a love of classical 
learning. In that school, the foundation is deeply laid for 
the suitable education of a gentleman. There, no boy is 
allowed to hurry over the preparatory studies of his literary 
training, for the sake of getting through the work as if it 
were a necessary evil, and the sooner disposed of the better. 
But every thing is thoroughly learned, and in order. The 
elements of a classical education are properly understood and 
conscientiously taught, and not easily forgotten by the pupils. 
One thing, however, we have regretted, — the omission of 
late years to publish the prize compositions of the boys in 
Greek, Latin, and English, which formerly excited much in- 
terest in the literary community, and drew great attention at 
home and abroad, upon that school. Why this publication 
was given up, we have never been very clearly informed. If 
the movement was owing to one of those sudden spasms of 
economy, to which all public bodies are occasionally subject- 
ed, we can only say, that the palliative was applied at a very 
unlucky spot. That little annual pamphlet, besides the excel- 
lent effects it produced among the pupils of the Latin School, 
was a yearly reminder to the masters and pupils of other 
schools, of what could and ought to be done by the high- 
spirited boys, who were emulous of the pleasures and honors 
of literary acquisition ; it excited a generous ambition far 
beyond the circles for which it was more particularly design- 
ed. We hope the enlightened city of Boston will some 
time or other reconsider this matter ; her literary reputation 
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was more deeply interested in it, than those who have passed 
all their days within the sound of Boston bells have probably 
imagined. We say, then, let the publication be resumed. 

The friends of classical learning ought also to look to the 
condition of our colleges. The establishment of prizes and 
honors for compositions in the classical languages would 
have the happiest influence in stimulating young men to an 
ardent pursuit of those studies. A few scholarships, — the 
expense of which would be trifling, — at our principal col- 
leges, — just sufficient to give a modest support to their in- 
cumbents, and bestowed as a reward for distinguished attain- 
ments in the classics, — would be of immense importance in 
raising the standard of a learned education. To say that 
such things cannot be done here because this country is less 
ancient and less wealthy than other nations, is to talk non- 
sense. We have wealth enough for every other conceivable 
thing ; wealth enough to give expensive balls to youthful 
princes, when they set their royal feet upon our republican 
shores ; wealth enough to load our tables with the costliest 
luxuries from every foreign clime ; wealth enough to clothe 
our wives and daughters in showy fabrics from the looms of 
Europe, in gossamer tissues from the furthest Ind ; and can 
we do nothing to encourage the growing intellect of the 
country, and stimulate it to a manly rivalry with the kindred 
intellect of the country of our fathers. 

But to return to the book from which we took our depar- 
ture. We have read it with amusement and delight, and 
nothing remains but to present to our readers a few speci- 
mens from its varied pages. We are glad to see that our old 
friend, Gammer Gurton, is so well esteemed among the wits 
and scholars of England. A very large number of her im- 
mortal productions we find here learnedly rendered into the 
languages of Greece and Rome. We begin, — ex Jiog 
uQxoptod-a, — with one by no less a person than Richard 
Porson, — yes, the great Porson himself. 

" THE PARENTS' WARNING. 

" Three children sliding on the ice 
All on a summer's day, 
As it fell out, they all fell in, — 
The rest they ran away. 
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" Now had these children been at school, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not all been drowned. 

" You parents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 
If you will have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home. 

" Gammer Gurton. 

"VERSIO. 

" K(/va%aXXo7i7jxrovg tqItiivxoi, xogot goag 
Jlga &t(tovq ipalgovxig tvxagaoig noal, 
Aiva~ig tninxov, oia dtj nimnv (jptA.fi, 
"Anavxig ' sir' tqxvyov ol XeXuftfiivoi. 
'AXX' tXniQ ijaav iyxexXeiOfisvoi ftoxXdig, 
H noalv oXio&dvovxsg iv Sygm nidoct, 
Xqvoiov av t)&i'Xt]oa ■ntQiSoa&ai, axa&fiwv, 
El fit) pigag xi xmv rt'cov eow&xo. 
AXX' o5 xoxelg, oaoig fiiv bvxa xvy%uvsi, 
Oaoig di fir\, jUXaoxtj/tax' tvztxvov onogag, 
Hv tvtvxug tvxrja&e rag &vgd£' odovg 
Toig nawiv, iv acpag iv dofioig cpvXdooerc. — R. P." 

— pp. 28, 29. 

We find an acquaintance of our infancy, — " The Old 
Gentleman of Tobago," clad in a Greek dress by Mr. Don- 
aldson, a Fellow of Trinity College. 

"THE OLD GENTLEMAN OP TOBAGO. 

"There was an old man of Tobago, 
Who lived on rice gruel and sago ; 
Till much to his bliss 
His physician said this, — 
' To a leg, Sir, of mutton you may go.' 

"Gammer Gurton. 

" senex tobagensis. 

" rigwv tig, olxav xovg Tofiotyoiovg fivxovg, 
Edtmvonoiu oayivyv drjgov xgcxprjV 
TiXog 8 Xaxgog line, xnQ(iovijV xXvsiv, 
Oayoig av ijdtj ngofiaxov, u (idxag yigov. — J. W. D." 

— pp. 16, 17. 
VOL. LIV. NO. 115. 36 
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The celebrated " Jack, Horner" thus figures in Latin by 
the aid of Francis Hodgson, S. T. B. 

" LITTLE JACK HORNER. 

" Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 

Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 

And cried, ' What a good boy ami!' 

"Gammer Gurton. 

" quod fecerit ioannes horner. 

" Angulus in camera quam conspicis ille tenebat 
Jampridem Hornerum puerili setate sedentem ; 
Atque ibi signarent cum Saturnalia brumam, 
Ornarentque omnes bellaria mystica mensas, 
Parvus Ioannes sacratum et dulce comedit 
Artocreas, simplexque legens sibi pollice prunum 
Aiebat placide, — ' Puerorum en optimus ipse ! ' — F. H." 

— pp. 34, 35. 

We give now something of a different character ; Shak- 
speare's " All the World 's a Stage," translated into Latin 
hexameters, by Benjamin Heath Drury, A. B., one of the 
Masters of Harrow School. 

"the drama op life. 

" All the world 's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 
And then the whining school-boy with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a soldier 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
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With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank, and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

" Shakspeare. 

" fabula vit^e. 

" Q,uo partes agimus, terra est commune theatrum, 
Scenaque factorum : instabiles eximus, inimus, 
Fabulaque in septem vitas producitur actus. 
Principio in cunis vagit sine viribus infans, 
Nutricisque sinu vomit et lallare recusat. 
Inde puer querulus doctae delubra Minervae 
Suspensus dextra loculos, et lucidus ora, 
Incessu tardo adrepit ; turn tristis amator 
Fornacis ritu fervet, carasque puellae 
Molle supercilium lugubri carmine laudat. 
Hinc bellator atrox, in jurgia promptus et audax, 
Jurans per loca mira, ferae barbatus ad instar, 
Vanum et inane decus vel in ipso limine mortis 
Quaerit ovans, vitamque cupit pro laude pacisci ! 
Proximus in scenam judex venit. Hie rotundo 
Ventre capit pullam, lautseque opsonia mensse, 
Contractos torquens oculos, barbaque timendus ; 
Verbaque docta loqui solet, et nova promere facta ; 
Et sibi sic proprias partes agit. Inde senecta 
Vaccillans curva titubat, macilentus homullus, 
Laxa podagrosae supponens tegmina plantae ; 
Cui pera ad latus est, et vitrea lumina nasum ; 
Cui, bene servatus, jam major crure cothurnus. 
Turn lingua infringi, vox delirare virilis, 
Et fundi infantes balba de nare susurri. 
Ocius inde aetas succedit septima, — finis 
Portenti, extremus vitai mobilis actus ; 
Claudicat ingenium, rediere oblivia rerum ; 
Gustus hebet, pereunt dentes, caligat ocellus ; 
Omnia deficiunt atque uno tempore desunt. — B. H. D." 

— pp. 90 - 93. 
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Among the most elegant pieces in the volume is a Latin 
version of that exquisite little poem of Simonides, " Danae," 
which we give with the original. 

" DANAE. 

" "Oxs Xdgvaxi h> daidaXioc avs/iog 
Bqifirj nvitov, xivtj&uoa xe Xlfiva 
Jufiaxi ijQinsv ovd' dSiavxaiai 
JIageiaig, aficpl xe Iligasl ftaXg 
ftiXiiv ^£§«, slniv xe ■ eo rt'xog 
Olov fx m novov • av d' amxetg yaXa&ijvco x 
'Htogi xrcaaaeig iv axegnei do>fiaxt 
XuXxeoyofupat Se, vvxxiXafineT. 
Kvavim xe dvoqxa. xv 8' avaXiav 
"Tneg&e xedv xojiav (luL&uav 
Jlaglovxog xvfiaxog ovx aXeyeig, 
Ovd' ari/ttov q>9oyy(ov, nogcpvgia 
Ktlfitvog iv x^ ar ^ l '> ngooionov xaXov. 
El Si xoi detrov xoye durbv r\v, 
Kal xiv i/iwv grj^idxcov Xenxov 
'Tnei%tg ovag, xeXofiai, evSe figscpog, 
Evdeito de novxog, evdixta afitxgov xaxov. 
Mexa(iovXla de tig q>arelrj, 
Zsv ndxeg, ex aeo ' oxi drj -0-agaaXeov 
"Enog, tvxoftou xixvoffi dixug avyyva&l fioi. 

"danae. 

" Q,uando insonaret sub trabe dsedala 
Vis sgeva ventorum, et pelagi palus 
Concussa suaderet timorem, 
Inque oculis premeretur humor, 
Fovit tenellum Persea brachiis 
Dixitque Mater : ' Me miseram, quibus 
Curis laboro ! tu sed seneis 
Vectibus implacidoque lecto, 
Mollissima setas, sterneris, et gravem 
Carpis soporem : te pelagi premit 
Coelique caligo ; sed ipse 
Immemori frueris quiete ; 
Quantum capillis immineant aqua?, 
Quantumque venti vis crepet, unice 
Securus : ut pulcher nitensque 
Purpureo recubas in ostro ! 
Quod si timeres quae mihi sunt raetu, 
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Et lene consilium imbiberes meum, 

Dormi, juberem ; durmiunto 

Dura fugae mala, dura ponti. 

Sic et benignus consilium pater 

Mutet refingens in melius, neque 

Hsec nolit ulcisci, precando 

Ni fuerim nimium molesta ! ' — C. M." 

— pp. 114, 115. 

But we cannot keep long away from our venerable friend 
Gammer Gurton. Samuel Butler, the late learned bishop 
of Litchfield, has selected from that immortal lady's more 
than epic strains, the lines commemorating the exploits of 
that man so " wondrous wise," who performed operations 
upon his own eyes, surpassing all that is now doing by the 
surgeons to cure the strabismus ; — and has rendered them 
into Greek Iambic trimeters, in a style worthy of his critical 
fame. 

" THE MAN OF THESSALY. 

" There was a man of Thessaly, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 
He jumped into a quickset hedge 

And scratched out both his eyes : 
And when he saw his eyes were out, 

With all his might and main 

He jumped into another hedge, — 

And scratched them in again. 

" Gammer Gurton. 

"vir thessalicus. 

" £f ov rvxovrmv 0hxal6$ rig r\v avr\q, 
"Og i'gyov emxeiorjoe Tlrj/ioveatatov ' 
Axav&oxrjVoxoxxofiaTOV Hoylato, 
dioauq t' otve!-b)QV$£v o<p&ul/x(ov xoqag. 
'Jig oiv t« TiQttX&ivx ififantv tvyXbg yiydg, 
Ov firjv vnentrfi' ovdir, all' tvxagdlag 
Satov jtv' ullijv Tjlar ilg axav&lvrjv, 
Kax tovS' iyivtt' iSav&ts ex TV<plov (ilintav. — S. B." 

— pp. 160, 161. 

We are sorry to be informed, at this late day, that our vener- 
able friend, whose honesty has been supposed beyond the 
reach of suspicion, had her little failings after all. It seems, 
from the learned researches of Edward Craven Hawtrey, 
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S. T. P., and Head Master of Eton School, that the much 
admired strain, beginning 

" Sing a song of sixpence," 

is a plagiarism, from a fragment of Athenaeus, lately discov- 
ered. Now that the truth is known, — for plagiarism like 
murder will out, — we may as well confess, that we always 
had a lurking suspicion, that all was not right about the old lady 
and this piece. It has a certain air of antique simplicity, — 
and a certain indescribable something, which we always 
thought went a little beyond the genius even of Gammer Gur- 
ton. The original is in Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, — 
that ever the sly old soul should have dabbled in such musty 
learning ! We give the poem in both forms, and then, drop 
the veil of charity over her failings for ever. 

" Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye ; 
Four and twenty blackbirds 

Baked in a pie : 
When the pie was opened 

The birds began to sing ; 
Was not that a dainty dish 

To set before the King ? 

" The King was in the parlour 
Counting out his money ; 
The Queen was in the kitchen 

Eating bread and honey ; 
The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes ; 
Down came a blackbird 
And carried off her nose. 

"Gammer Gurton. 

" — ntgl de rcov xooovcpwv, cog ix xgifiuvcov rdig Stinvovai nagct- 
zi&irxa ccdovai, negl de laiy atgov&icov, cog twv naiSiaxmv tag givag 
xa&mtdjieva Sgnct&i, icuv xcofiixcov Tig oviwg ygdcpu ' 

" 'Aiafia vvv TtTgrn^okoiior, adez', ardgtg dt]fi6tai, 
Kavvafiov ilg eax iv oi'xco -frvlaxog £i<ov nXe'cog, 
Kooovqxov ds xgifiavnior tngudi' l'{ iv Tti/jfiati • 
IJiftfiix 5_ cog r(VOi$e daugog, log i'fitXif/av xooovcpoi ' 
Ov xoS' tjv i'deufta dtlnvotg tolg tvguvvixoig ngsnov ; 
Ev tgixXivico zvgawog xoXh)(lioxr]g tfsxo, 
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"£&t' uvttfittSrjV Tvquvvri y' ' uqtov tjde xal fiefa 
"Ha&ier' »6grj 8' iv avlcitg ixgifiaas ja (ivaotva, 
Nrjnla ' riyovs yag $v&ii otqov&Iov xa&tjX/xevov 
HVia Qiva %%$ Talulvijf w^st' iv ^vyx<a yigov." 

— pp. 176, 177. 

There is a beautiful Latin version of the Antistrophic 
choral ode in Alcestis, beginning 'Eyw, xal dia Movoag, by Mr. 
Drury the editor, and an excellent one of the " Burial of Sir 
John Moore," by James Hildyard, A. M., Fellow of Christ 
College, which we should be glad to transfer to these pages, 
but have not room for them. The last part of the volume is 
in a more serious strain, consisting mainly of religious poems 
and prayers, all translated with great beauty. But we must 
take leave of this agreeable collection of the gayeties and 
gravities of our learned brethren across the water. When 
will such a volume appear from an American University ? 
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Mr. Catlin, whose work lies before us, went to the 
western country, some eight or ten years ago, as a portrait 
and landscape painter, with an ardent enthusiasm for the In- 
dian character, and a keen eye for the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque. A native of the sylvan valley of the Wyoming, 
his early impressions appear to have been tinctured with 
tales of the thrilling and tragic scenes of which that portion 
of Pennsylvania became so celebrated a theatre, during the 
American Revolution. But these, instead of creating preju- 



